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LENTEN CURTAINS FROM COLONIAL PERU 


PAL KELEMEN 


The Conquest of the New World moved on two lev- 
els—the military pacification and the spiritual con- 
quest. The pacification could be carried out with 
the help of the horse, with weapons of iron and 
steel, and with gunpowder, all unknown on the 
Western hemisphere before the arrival of the Span- 
iards. 

The. spiritual conquest was still more. difficult 
and protracted. The Indian had gods—of war, 
death, rain, maize, flowers, etc., all-powerful—while 
the Christians came with a God who had to die on 
the Cross to redeem his people. This was difficult 
to explain and still more so to have it penetrate the 
thinking of the Indian. Roman Catholicism had to 
be brought down to a common denominator. The 
missionary had to learn the native languages. Dic- 
tionaries were printed already in the 16th century. 
Illustrations were employed and copied which with 
time became. a blend of basic elements of the lit- 
urgy with some symbols of the pagan religion. 

How successful was this conversion of Spanish 
America is evident when we compare the Euro- 
peans’ effort to Christianize Africa and Asia and 
the weak results during the centuries. 

America presented not only new plant and ani- 
mal life, but also raw materials and highly devel- 
oped skills not encountered before. The ancient 
buildings awakened the amazement of the Span- 
iards. Stones of all sizes and qualities and various 
woods were effectively sculptured. The talent. for 
painting and design was strong in pre-Columbian 
times, as evinced by the pottery and fabrics. Min- 
eral, vegetable and animal dyes were in use. 

Ancient Peru excelled in a number of crafts, but 
nowhere was surpassed in its weaving. Painted cot- 
ton cloth was found in graves from Piura, north of 
ChanChan, all the way to Nazca on the South 
Coast. Some loosely woven fabric has heavier 
warp-thread eyelets and seems to have been used as 
hangings. Nearly four decades ago, in the Nazca 
Valley, at considerable depth, a tomb chamber was 
discovered, roofed over with wooden beams and in 
good enough condition to reveal fragments of large 
cotton hangings draping the walls.’ 

For coloring the painted fabrics, dyes were used 
that did not seep through the back. The outlines of 
the designs were usually drawn in black to prevent 
the paint from spreading into the empty spaces be- 
tween the delineated figures. Other colors were 
brown and yellow, and traces of red, blue, and 
black occur also. Sometimes single motifs were re- 
peated as on wallpaper by means of clay stamps; 
but with paint on the brush and a rather large sur- 
face, freedom of design is often more in evidence 
than on the limited surface of the pottery. 


The style varies with the region. We can recog- 
nize snakes, demons, baton-like and geometric or- 
naments, birds, jaguar heads, and masks of various 
gods familiar from pottery and gold work. To the 
present-day onlooker, some might appear expres- 
sionistic or only half-objective. But for the Indian 
of ancient Peru they all had totemistic importance. 
Today, when the complex religious iconography of 
the Roman church is becoming more and more 
simplified every year, we have to remember that in 
pre-Columbian America human destiny depended on 
what Nature gave or withheld. 

Many uses were made of the Indians’ technical 
skills by the conquerors for their civilian life. The 
natives furnished textiles, from wall hangings to 
table covers and clothing. They also had a great 
part in the building of dwellings and churches and 
in their decoration. 

Considerable comfort, even luxury developed 
early along the route of the silver pack trains—Po- 
tosi, LaPaz, Cuzco, Huamanga, Lima, where the port 
of Callao took over the treasure destined for Spain. 
An Inca road which could be utilized followed the 
Altiplano from south to north, touching on the 
great pre-Columbian settlements, today known as 
Ayacucho and Cajamarca, and extending as far as 
Quito in Ecuador. The Spaniards made a new road 
to Huancavelica, because of the quicksilver needed 
for the smelting of the precious metals, the gather- 
ing of which was their main goal. However even 
on the silver route in Peru and Bolivia, the traveler 
can visualize the hardship in 16th and 17th centu- 
ries to keep up the missions and to:retain commu- 
nication with the mother houses in the large cities. 


Graphic presentation of religious events was 
practiced even in Europe. The Holy Week proces- 
sions in Spain are famous. Even today on Good 
Friday some church interiors are draped totally in 
black, tomb-like, emphasizing the tragedy of the 
Crucifixion, obliterating the worldly pomp usually 
on display. Transplanted to the New World colo- 
nies, the drama was soon embroidered with touches 
of native fervor in fiestas in which all the surround- 
ing communities took part. 

In our nearly four decades of surveys in Latin 
America, covering the countries from Mexico to 
Bolivia, it has happened repeatedly that on enter- 
ing a church to take notes and photographs, we 
found the main retable curtained away—‘tapada.” 
This was always at Lent, in preparation for an en- 
acting of the great Biblical drama, the Passion of 
Christ. The main altar is veiled as early as Passion 
Sunday, a week before Palm Sunday, though the 
great Holy Week procession does not take place 


Fig. 1 Lenten curtain of violet network before the main altar in the church of Santa Teresa, Ayacucho. Photo from Kele- 
men Archive. 


until Good Friday before Easter. Then all the stat- 
ues in satisfactorily preserved state are carried out 
—Christ bearing the Cross, Mary as the mourning 
Dolorosa, followed by John the Evangelist, weep- 
ing. They stand on litters, studded with silver and 
bedecked with flowers. It is regarded as a special 
service to help bear these heavy burdens. Pancho 
Fierro (1803-1879) mulatto artist of Lima, has im- 
mortalized such a Holy Week procession, showing 
floats also of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, riding a 
mule under a palm tree, the Last Supper, and 
Christ before Pilate surrounded by Roman soldiers. 

We are fortunate to have a description of the 
moving ceremony at the church of San Felipe Neri 
in Oaxaca on Good Friday of 1970.2 Two black 
curtains veiled the sanctuary, a single flickering 
candle before them evoking a sepulchral atmosphere. 


When the canon mounted the pulpit for his sermon 
on the Seven Last Words, these were drawn aside 
successively, revealing a life size Crucifix planted 
in the sanctuary floor. The Descendimiento took 
place late the same afternoon. A man in a long 
white robe mounted a ladder placed against the 
Cross and removed the sign INRI, the Crown of 
Thorns, the nails from the statue, using white nap- 
kins handed up by two attendants, also clothed in 
white, so that the objects should not be touched by 
human hands. When the first nail was drawn, he 
let the arm, hinged at the shoulder, fall gently to 
the figure’s side, to uncannily dramatic effect. The 
body, when freed, was lowered by means of a wide 
band of white cloth and laid into a glass-walled 
coffin. A life-size Virgin in the position of Stabat 
Mater stood on the altar as if witnessing the whole 


procedure. When the time came for the funeral 
procession, this figure was whisked away. and _re- 
placed by the black-clad Virgin of the Seven Sor- 
rows. Women with candles formed a lighted pas- 
sage way and the procession marched through the 
church, the Dolorosa following until the coffin was 
set to rest in front of the altar. 

In Santiago Atitlan, (Guatemala), we have seen 
the elders of a fraternity reverently washing the 
figure of the recumbent Christ and preparing it for 
the grave. In Morelia (Mexico) the women of a so- 
dality, in dark clothes with the scapularies about 
their necks, mourned at the side of an open casket 
in which Christ’s figure lay wrapped in white linen. 

After the sad days of the tragedy, Easter Sun- 
day brought triumphant processions of the Risen 
Christ marching through the city streets, sometimes 
to the music of a military band, in smaller places 
to the amateur orchestra of the town. In Quetzal- 
tenango, “the Indian capital of Guatemala”, the 
statue of Mary, nearly life size, was carried in 
early morning by a select group of women in the 
colorful garb of their region, ostensibly on the way 
to the “tomb.” An Indian girl walked in front of 
the statue, her hair in long shining plaits, holding 
a bowl of incense high on her open palm. The 
powerful perfume formed a mild cloud into which 
the figure advanced. We heard the tune of the 
Beer-barrel Polka played in the tempo of a funeral 
march in the Good Friday procession and on Sun- 
day noon performed by the same band in a lively 
tempo with rhythmic flourishes. 

Monday after the festivities, the statues are put 
away, to be taken out the next Eastertide. In some 
places where a Calvary chapel exists or the Sta- 
tions of the Cross are marked by pavilions. (as in 
Brazil), the figures or mannikins are stored there. 
In Querétaro the participants of the Last. Supper 
occupy an unused altar in the church, and during 
the entire year serve as memento of the great holi- 
day to which the population looks furward.* The 
decoration of the scenes and the groups on the 
floats have to be refreshed from time to. time, caus- 
ing rivalry among members of the various fraterni- 
ties and sodalities. 

Embroidered scenes of the Passion appear on the 
Lenten curtain that veiled the altar in the church 
of Santa Terésa, Ayacucho, Peru (fig. 1). On the 
cross-shaped.. medallion, one can make out the 
Washing of the Apostles’ Feet, the Last Supper; at 
the center is the Crucifixion, surmounted by the 
Entombment, and at the top the Risen Christ. The 
curtain is dated 1727 and was in use as late as the 
1940’s.* 


The four painted. hangings illustrated here lie 
outside the area of such. great dramatic: perform- 
ance, though in subject matter they are connected 
with Holy Week. All represent the Descent from 
the Cross. While at first glance they look about the 
same, careful observation. will bring out consider- 
able differences. The center of all four compositions 
is the Crucifix. Christ’s head leans toward the left. 


His body shows drops of blood, sometimes to a de- 
gree that suggests a fetish. In all three where the 
thieves appear, one looks toward Christ and the 
other (right) looks out of the picture. 

Mary and John the Evangelist stand at the foot 
of the Cross. John wears no halo in fig. 2, while 
Mary’s is strongly emphasized. Mary Magdalen ap- 
pears in three paintings but in varied pose. 

A seated figure at the extreme right of the first 
picture wears the costume of the mid-18th century. 
With his fine cut of coat, the elegant buttons, his 
shoes with silver buckles, he could be a sponsor or 
an hidalgo bystander (Fig. 6). But the two horns 
and his spurred heels identify him as the Devil, 
waiting for the soul of the impenitent thief. On the 
left, near the frame is a half-seated skeleton—sug- 
gesting the limbo which the good thief escaped. In 
fig. 4, the Devil is outlined as on a pre-Columbian 
fabric and has the spotted tail of a jaguar. The 
head of Judas appears significantly just above him 
—which in the first two paintings seems rather ar- 
bitrarily placed. The money bag hung around his 
neck with a rope is here clearly delineated, with 
spots signifying the silver coins. 

In fig. 5, the Devil has a more coventional form, 
with right arm upraised. Above him, a rather ef- 
feminate Judas, whose money .bag looks like part 
of his garment. In this curtain, the skeleton ap- 
pears again on the extreme left. 

The third Lenten curtain (fig. 3) has neither the 
skeleton nor the Devil—unless the inarticulate 
shape at the right represents his figure, or it might 
be connected with “the axe laid at the root” of the 
unfruitful trees. (Matt. 3:10) Here certain ele- 
ments of the composition seem to have been 
painted in the reverse, through copying; for Judas 
is seen at the left, as is John with the Chalice. The 
figure on the right, whose heart is pierced by a 
machete rather than a sword, should be the Virgin 
Mary, though the dress and outline are quite simi- 
lar to John’s. Ba 

Interesting is the use of stripes for surface deco- 
ration. The robes of John and the Magdalen in fig. 
2 are striped; more obvious are those on the stand- 
ing figures in fig. 3. In fig. 4, a suggestion of 
“estofado” appears, as on painted and gilded statu- 
ary. In fig. 5, the verticals on the flag in the fore- 
ground and on John’s robe and the horizontals on 
that of the Magdalen balance with the “folds” of 
the two garments of Jesus in the upper corners. 

It is clear that these curtains, with all their dif- 
ferences, relate the entire Passion story in a con- 
densed form. The composition in fig. 2 seems the 
nearest to the traditional. One sees in the back- 
ground, the two cruets of the Last Supper; the 
larger urn suggests the pitcher and basin that Pi- 
late used to wash his hands of responsibility, or it 
might represent the “cup” of Gethsemane, which is 
more distinctly shown in the other paintings. The 
“staves” of the mob at Gethsemane are there, the 
sword, and the ear which Peter cut off with it; the 
reed put into Jesus’s hand when he was mocked, 
and the hand that struck him; the scourge and the 


Fig. 2 John de Menil Collection of Houston, Texas. 
13'4" x 711". Photo by Taylor & Dull. 


column, together with the cock that crowed upon 
Peter’s denial of his Lord. The dark robe (upper 
right) is the purple one put on Jesus when he was 
mocked as King of the Jews; the white one on the 
other side represents the seamless garment for 
which the Roman soldiers cast dice—also depicted. 
An axe. or hammer, the three nails and the pliers 
for removing them are present also, The sponge 
and lance can be seen behind the Cross. In the 
upper corners the darkened sun and moon appear, 
and in the center the cloth of Veronica carries 
three overlapping faces representing the Trinity— 
in direct contradiction to the tenets of the Council 
of Trent— instead of the visage of Christ alone. All 
these symbols quasi float in the space and, with 
stars sprinkled over the free surface, a tapestry-like 
effect is achieved. 

The other three painted curtains also trace the 
story of the Passion, though in not so much detail. 
In fig. 4, the sun is weeping. The foregrounds too 
doubtless carry symbolism. A broken branch sym- 
bolizes life cut off, a banner of triumph is carried 
by the Risen Christ, the trumpet reminds of the 
Last Judgment. The skull refers to the name Golgo- 
tha. In fig. 4, the drum has become a geometric 
figure, and the drum-sticks at the foot of the Cross 
suggest crossbones—an inference still stronger in 
the last piece. 

Orthodox representations (Coptic Egypt, Syria, 
Armenia, and Greece, from where much of the 
iconography of Christianity stems) seldom show 
even the Crucifix. In a later development, Mary 
can be seen standing at the foot of the Cross at the 
left, and John the Evangelist at the right, while the 
Magdalen sometimes kneels clasping the base. Be- 
hind them a landscape may be visible, somber in 
color and mood, and near the top the darkened sun 
at the left and an eery moon on the other side. The 
depiction of the Golgotha with three crosses brings 
a more crowded scene. 

In Italy in early 16th century, and later espe- 
cially around Rubens’s time (1577-1640) the popu- 
lated representation of the Descent from the Cross 
becomes especially favored. Rubens’s large and fa- 
mous painting in the Antwerp Cathedral presents 
three women and five men near the Cross—two of 
whom stand on ladders leaned against the Cross, 
while two others receive the body of Christ as it is 
lowered. Men and women wear Biblical nondescript 
garb and headcovering. Also in Spain, this group- 
ing became general (fig. 7). 

In Mexico, numerous Descendimientos exist, but 
these are mainly sculptured groups, such as the one 
shown here from Teposcolula, Oaxaca (fig. 8). 
From Peru, a similar subject—a tableau mort—is 


Fig. 4 Textile Museum Collection, 91.745. 7'5" x 7'5". 
Photo by Col. Osmund L. Varela. 


especially interesting (fig. 9), since it comes from 
Juli where the Jesuit order was powerful. Again 
the scene is three-dimensionally staged. The person- 
ages are all in Biblical garb as tradition dictates, 
including the two figures who take the body of 
Christ from the Cross. Here the story is still more 
graphically presented, because the Cristo yacente, 
Christ laid out for burial, is visible in a painting 
immediately under the plastic scene. 
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Fig. 3 Lenten curtain, Private Collection, Peru. 
Photo courtesy of The Brooklyn Museum. 


Fig. 6 Detail in Figure 2. 


No. doubt, somewhere a prototype existed in 
print or on canvas from which inspiration for our 
painted curtains was drawn. But en route, much 
was changed, added and omitted. Different from all 
Descents hitherto studied are the two figures on 
ladders leaned against the Cross. They are not Ni- 
codemus and Joseph of Arimathea—but two Jesuit 
priests, unmistakable from their characteristic 
pointed birettas, with long lace-edged surplices and 
regulation stoles. Here no one assists from the 
ground. In the first curtain (fig. 2), each holds a 
large white cloth with which the priest on the right 
reverently removes the Crown of Thorns recalling 
the ceremony in Oaxaca already described. In the 
other paintings, they stand passive, in prayerful at- 
titude. 

In. this otherwise more-or-less traditional render- 
ing of the scene, the inclusion of two Jesuits in 
their well-known 17th century priestly garb is more 
than unusual—far from the accepted tradition 
which the Council of Trent has regulated and the 
Inquisition helped to control. However, informa- 
tion is available that, at the zenith of Jesuit power 
(in the last third of the 17th century and before 
the Jansenists started to challenge their hege- 
mony), the Holy See granted the Jesuits the privi- 
lege to be portrayed performing this most impor- 
tant service, instead of the two Biblical characters, 
whose presence the entire Roman Catholic world 
had long accepted.> Such assertiveness might be 
one reason why the order aroused so much antago- 
nism and was eventually expelled from all property 
of the Spanish crown, whether in the Old or the 
New World. While variations in detail come up in 
the four cloths, it is clear that the two Jesuits be- 
long as a sine qua non to the composition on the 
curtains. 


Fig. 5 Collection, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, 40.1/2291. 6'10" x 7’. 


— “te wre}, ; 
Fig. 7 Descent from the Cross. Unknown Spanish master. 
16 century. Photo from Kelemen Archive. 


Since it is established that our four wall hang- 
ings come from Peru, we have to direct the search 
for their nearer provenience to those regions where 
the Jesuit order held exclusive rights. The Jesuits 
took over various mission territories, in the unpo- 
pulated and dangerous area of Northern Mexico 
(Sinaloa, Sonora, Chihuahua, Tarahuamara) and in 
South America (Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Para- 
guay), where their order could practice effective 
and complete control on account of the difficulty of 
approach. In many of these, no Spaniard or creole 
was permitted to spend even a night—and the Indi- 
ans, “reduced” from their former wild state and 
settled about the mission, formed a closed circle 
with as few outside influences as possible. This 
change in the entire life of the Indian was drastic. 
As he was illiterate, in matters of religion, the 
events of the Bible and the principles of the dogma 
had to be brought before his eyes, whether on the 
wall of a church or with printed illustrations. 

In northeast Peru, where the flat land of the 
Eastern slope of the Andes begins, among countless 
rivulets, streams, and rivers such as the Napo, the 
Marafion, that flow eventually into the Amazon, 
even the ancient Inca road which continued into 
Ecuador leads to a dead-end branch at Chacha- 
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poyas. It was a wild region from the points of view 
both of population and landscape—and seemingly 
the Inca did not feel it worth while to press be- 
yond. To the East, where missions were later 
founded, was wilderness. The ground falls in rapid 
descent from a pleasant 7,600 feet altitude to a 
tropical 3,000 at Moyobamba, only 5° latitude 
below the Equator. 


Maps of the 16th to the 18th centuries show a 
vast uncharted area, not connected with the pulsing 
life of the highways—and darkness hangs over it 
when it comes to history.® Until recently its owner- 
ship was in dispute between Peru, Ecuador, and 
Brazil. At one time the whole area was called Lor- 
eto, and even today a large province, which in- 
cludes Iquitos, still carries that name. (According 
to legend, the house in which the Virgin died was 
transported from the Holy Land to Loreto, Italy, 
and the name remains a favorite among the Jesuits, 
together with that of their founder, Loyola.) Other 
missions were called Trinidad, San Xavier, San 
Pedro, Santa Ana and Exaltacién. The missions of 
the Mojos were 15 altogether and belonged to 
Peru.’ 


The missions were stepchildren of those elegant 
institutions which built their sumptuous churches 
and had whole city blocks at their disposal, 
whether in Quito, Lima, La Paz or Potosi. Litera- 
ture covers—rather superficially in cases—what 
was done in places where safety and even luxury 
could be enjoyed, but of the Loreto (Peruvian) mis- 
sions, few contemporary records can be found— 
which is partly to be explained by the devastation 
and decay that occurred after the Jesuits were ex- 
pelled in 1767 and the converts slowly returned to 
semi-civilized life. What happened there can only 
be reconstructed from descriptions of other Jesuit 
missions about which more reports survive, and 
which are somewhat more accessible. Mission terri- 
tory is destroyed sometimes by human neglect, 
sometimes by human activity, that occurred in the 
past and occurs even now in various places. In the 
northern periphery of the Spanish Viceroyalties, es- 
pecially in Eastern Sonora, Mexico, Jesuit estab- 
lishments fell also into disrepair when the order 
was expelled. Travel in this roadless region gives 
only a faint idea of the difficulty of communication 
and isolation of the natives there, as this writer ex- 
perienced on a long survey in a Jeep Wagoneer. 
To add to the decay, a dam is being built to gener- 
ate hydroelectric power, and the rising waters are 
drowning the last vestiges of amazingly fine colo- 
nial monuments. 

However, the expulsion of the Jesuits did not 
mean that in their missions religious life ceased ab- 
ruptly. On the contrary, many of the details of the 
rites that were performed by the Indians when a 
missionary was in residence, functioned alone on 
the drill which was ingrained and familiar to them. 
The best method to bring to the heathen Indian the 
ideology of the new faith was the visual. Not hav- 
ing schooled artists, but only the “reduced” Indian 
of the mission, the more talented in the crafts had 


to be tutored to serve the church. The prototype of 
these Lenten curtains here illustrated stems proba- 
bly from the time when the priest demonstrated the 
basic stories and symbols of the Bible. In the imag- 
ination of the Indian they were blended and he 
emphasized those which impressed him and to 
which he clung because they took on the magic 
of the “tabu”. 

When the mission was left without religious per- 
sonnel, the Indians themselves took in hand the 
rites that were to be performed. Even in colonial 
times, a priest could come to certain communities 
(the so-called “visitas”) only three or four times a 
year, and many religious functions were meantime 
conducted by a layman. An old rule, which the 
Second Vatican Council recently reiterated, permit- 
ted lay deacons to function when no priest was 
available. They were empowered to baptize, give 
sermons, assist and bless marriages, officiate at 
burials, bring Communion to the dying and preside 
at the service of the Word—which is the first part 
of the Holy Mass; they were and are only not per- 
mitted to hear confession and celebrate the Mass. 

Travelers through the abandoned Jesuit missions 
in Bolivia around 1870 describe how the Indians 
celebrated for themselves a Corpus Christi day. 
Rich carpets, banners and standards were on dis- 
play, flowers and green branches decorated the 
house fronts. Where once had been a large library 


Fig. 8 Descent from the Cross. Side altar at Teposcolula, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. Photo by Elisabeth Z. Kelemen. 


Fig. 9 Descent from the Cross. San Juan, Juli. Photo by 
Elisabeth Z. Kelemen. oa. 


at the church, only a few written prayers remained 
which were seemingly in usage. Scores of the 
“missa cantada” were still on hand, and violins, 
cellos, flutes, harps were in evidence—all made at 
the mission—even a trombone of palm leaves skill- 
fully pasted together. An illustration pictures such 
a musical. mass, sketched in situ. In the choir loft, 
two Indians in loose fitting robes blow panpipes, 
six to eight feet long, made of hollow bamboo-like 
wood. Another. sits. by the organ and two more 
play the violin. At the balustrade above, a group 
sings from music held in their hands. The chieftain 
carried a heavy silver cross and a dancer per- 
formed, beads about his neck and ankles, and a 
headdress of feathers.® 

From all this it is evident that up to the times of 
the Republic and even later, some of these distant 
and quasi abandoned missions lived a religious life 
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which was a fraying shadow of their former prac- 
tices. The religious tradition still held, but the 
guiding hand was lacking, and the art works which 
had to be replaced as time went by, turned more 
and more into a special art, the expression of the 
psyche of the Indian. But loyalty or discipline or 
féar—or perhaps all these together, did not permit 
the omission of the two Jesuit priests on the Cross. 
In the passing decades, other decorative elements 
appear or disappear on the Lenten curtain but the 
figures of the two priests remain in the composi- 
tion, even rising above the head of Christ. 

About the towns of northeast Peru, which even 
today can be visited only with great difficulty, an 
intrepid American traveler of mid-19th century 
writes: 

“The Dept. of Loreto of which Moyobamba is 
the capital, stretches from the eastern Cordillera 
downward to Tabatinga and has a population of 
at least 60,000, wild tribes included. The main 
exports are straw hats which are sold as Panama 
hats in the more civilized regions of Latin Amer- 
ica and tucuwyo an Indian word meaning woven 
coarse cotton cloth. This fabric is made for Indi- 
ans solely by Indians. It takes six days to spin 
one pound of cotton thread and eight days more 
to weave one yard of tucuyo. 

A ride of about a week brings one toward the 
west where Chachapoyas lies. It is a cleaner city, 
has a grand plaza, paved streets, and regularly 
laid-out house blocks. There is a quartel for sol- 
diers, a rather imposing cathedral, and a resi- 
dence of a Bishop, whose diocese extends from 
Moyobamba to Cajamarca.” ® 
The coarse cotton cloth or tucuyo is characteris- 

tic of the home industry of the Mojos—and the 


curtain is painted with dyes, in the same manner 
as were painted pre-Columbian fabrics excavated 
in Peru, dyes that do not bleed through the re- 
verse side.1° 

The Lenten curtain is not only a missionary cus- 
tom—it appears in large churches of the Roman 
rite; even the Anglican church drapes the crosses 
with a mourning veil on Good Friday. Most Latin 
American churches we have seen use purple hang- 
ings. Painted curtains done on ordinary cotton 
cloth, are reported to have been quite general in 
villages of southern Mexico. Such a curtain show- 
ing the Crucifixion once hung over the altar of the 
church at Xoxo near Oaxaca during the Santa Se- 
mana. A native called Urbano Olivera is recorded 
in Ixtlan, Oaxaca, (see Kelemen) at the end of the 
last century, who was a specialist in painting enor- 
mous “mantas” (a Mexican expression for coarse 
cotton cloth) which covered the entire retable, on 
which were painted “tres cruces grandes.” They were 
hung from the ceiling and used exclusively on 
Good Friday. Such a piece had the name in Mex- 
ico of “Lienzo del Calvario”—Calvary curtain. 
While the composition was in main content related 
to those reproduced from Mojos, Peru, in the state 
of Oaxaca where the Dominicans dominated, no 
Jesuit figures would have been suffered. 

The Textile Museum has a rectangular cloth, 
1.27 m. X .75,.of the same type of coarse cotton 
cloth, which might have been used as a covering 
for the lower part of the altar, the imafronte, or of 
the base on which the Lenten Crucifix was erected 
(fig. 10). It shows a rhomboid with a star motif at 
the center; the two vases, symbols of the Tree of 
Life, are purely decorative here—placed horizon- 
tally. Different is the design in fig, 11 that carries 


Fig. 10 Painted cotton altar cloth. Textile Museum Collection, 91.436. 42" x 2'5%4", Photo by Allen C. 
Marceron. 
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Fig. 11 Illustration from Felipe Cossio del Pomar, “Arte 
i por Colonial”, Mexico and B. A. Photo from Kelemen 
rchive. 


symbols of the Passion. We see the Crown of 
Thorns in the center. The two vases of flowers are 
vertically placed. The cock appears, the scourge, 
the column, the three nails. But here again the dec- 
orative is dominant. 

How important these abstracted symbols were in 
some parts of colonial Latin America is demon- 
strated in a Peruvian colonial painting (fig 12), 
portraying the youthful Christ standing with his 
right hand raised in benediction, his left holding 
the orb. At his feet are two vases of flowers. He 
wears a chasuble-like apron, decorated evenly all 
over with the symbols of the Passion. The motifs 
are so clearly defined and given so much space, 
that they are identifiable at a glance. 


This painting was not done by a beginner, but 
by one well-versed in his craft. Details such as the 
lace-edged cloth on which he stands are very well 
executed. The work is not related to the Cuzco cir- 
cle—not only is there a lack of gold tooling, but 
also an evident suggestion. of perspective. The 
frame of flowers is an ever-recurring decorative 
motif after Rubens, who in his mass-producing ate- 
lier used apprentices or elderly hacks to execute the 
attractive flowery garland. 


The four lenten curtains and the two other ex- 
amples that follow them, in which the symbols of 
the Passion show a disengaged application from 
the Biblical scene, demonstrate that we are con- 
fronted here not with folk art, as we might encoun- 
ter in Europe. There in a roadside shrine the flick- 
ering taper stands on an altar cloth with lace 
edging displaying a Persian tulip; or a Crucifix at 
the edge of a wheat field covered with a narrow tin 
roof has crossbeams decorated with the fancy motif 
seen on a Turkish window grille. These small de- 
tails were digested by a rustic talent where Christi- 
anity has had roots since Biblical times. In Amer- 
ica, Christianity made concessions to _ the 
completely alien temperament and soul of the Indi- 
an—and even, to a certain degree, of the mestizo 
and creole who grew up in such a different ambi- 
ance. For this reason, the colonial art of Spanish 
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‘Fig. 12 Christ Child with Passion Symbols. Photo from 
The Brooklyn Museum. 


America—more than an art, a whole mode of liv- 
ing—stands alone, as a powerful and fascinating 
manifestation into which the native Indian, the 
mestizo, the creole and the Spaniard blended their 
creative and artistic talents. 

Every age squanders the heritage of the past. 
But ours is certainly among the worst offenders. It 
is more than remarkable that three of these rare 
Lenten curtains should be preserved in the United 
States. This author has seen a fine colonial rug 
folded into a cube and used as a:hassock in a 
church at Lake Titicaca; a Saltillo serape cut up to 
serve as a bed for a dog, and the remnants of a 
fine old Navajo saddle blanket made into a seat 
cover for a truck. It is high time that attention is 
given to those irreplaceable mementos of an age 
which has sunk irretrievably into the trap door of 
history. 

The art of pre-Columbian America is valued today 
as having developed from its own intellectual accu- 
mulators, isolated between two arctic poles and two 
uncharted oceans. It is given at least one chapter 
in the universal histories of art. The three centuries 
of Hispanic colonial America, its art and architec- 
ture, have gained by now also a great number of 
admirers and connoisseurs with the ability to un- 
derstand what went on here under the Spanish 
viceroys. But the spirit of colonialism still prevails, 
which deprecates what this vast hemisphere has 
produced. All too many of our institutions of 
higher learning (especially of the megalopolis from 
Boston to Washington) have ignored it, in their 
sycophantic admiration of what Western Europe, 


with strong stimuli from Asia and Africa, can 
offer. And where the subject is taught, it has dete- 
riorated into sterile pedantry. This type of educa- 
tion is not conducive to bringing forth alert, well- 
versed museum curators, for whom there is such 
crying need. Especially since ail that is sculpture, 
painting, weaving, silver work, pottery, jewelry and 
other crafts produced on the sub-continent, remain 
nearly untouched by art historians. However, the 
colonial art of Hispanic America had also its val- 
iant pioneers, especially the Textile Museum of 
Washington, and the Brooklyn Museum of Brook- 
lyn, both active in this field for more than four dec- 
ades and today imitated. 

A seed which traveled more than 3,000 miles of 
ocean, landed in an alien humus, was tended by 
alien hands, grew and bloomed into a splendid 
unique flower. Nowadays expressionism and other 
non-academic styles are admired. The study of the 
art of Hispanic America is adding stone by stone 
to a stunning mosaic picture which only this conti- 
nent could produce, a continent to which the 
United States of America also belongs. 
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